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dining room has been finished in the Renaissance style. The 
trimming is of antique oak throughout. There is a wainscoting 
five feet in height of panelled oak. The sideboard is also of 
oak, the panels being filled with brass filigree work. The oak 
mantel has plate glass panels, while at either side of same there 
are oak screens concealing alcoves one of which is entered by 
the curtained opening seen on the left of the mantel. There is a 
decorative oak railing in front. The door in the illustration 
leading to the butler's pantry, is of panelled oak, with a rock 
crystal panel. The walls are sheathed with illuminated leather 
paper in tones of gold and brown. The frieze, which is some 
two feet deep, is also in illuminated leather, having Renaissance 
scrolls in relief. The ceiling is frescoed, the design being of a 
Renaissance character, both ornament and ground of the ceiling 
being in blended tones of terra-cotta and cream. The fire dogs 
and gas fixtures are of hammered iron. There is a hard wood 
floor, which is covered with a Persian rug. Not the least at- 
tractive part of the work in the apartment are the grille screens 
running across the room over the mantel and windows, connect- 
ing the two alcoves in either corner of the room. The alcoves 
themselves, in each case, have grille screens of beautiful 
design, underneath which are artistically draped silk velour 
portieres, between which there is a vase in faience, containing 
flowers. There is a grille screen by way of transom at the top of 
the window, below which is a silk velour of an olive hue, with 



silk drapery, the panels at bottom being in mahogany fretwork. 
The walls are decoroted with an illuminated leather paper in 
tones of maroon and gold. The frieze has large Renaissance 
scrolls in a plastic relief, invented by Mr. Halbert, which is 
worked upon a wall when in a plastic state, thus giving an indi- 
viduality to the work. The ground of the frieze, as well as the 
ornament, are in blended tints of terra-cotta and cream, cream 
being on the top. The high lights are emplevined with gold. 
The ceiling is panelled with mahogany beams, each of the 
panels having dados of Renaissance scrolls in plastic relief, with 
a Renaissance border composed of plastic beading. The high 
lights are emplevined with gold. The ground of the panels is a 
pale olive tint, the ornament being in blended tones of terra- 
cotta and cream. There is a parquetry floor, on which lies a 
Persian rug. The pictures in the apartment consist of figures 
and landscapes. The owner of the house is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the fine arts, and has only recently returned from 
Europe, bringing with him a fine collection of works from the 
pencils of the best artists, as well as a large collection of antique 
and modern bric-a-brac. Mr. Halbert's work as a remodeler of 
mansions is bringing him a large amount of work. Having 
made a special study of remodeling interiors and being an expert 
in the handling of furniture and fabrics, the fact of his making 
special designs for his customers has given him a reputation 
second to none in the city of Brooklyn for first class work. 
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maroon border at bottom. The illustration of the library shows 
how the same idea in interior decoration can be equally beauti- 
ful with a totally different treatment. The fashion nowadays is 
to decorate doorways with portieres suspended from grille screens. 
These latter may be either rectangular, or, as in the present 
case, having the lower edge take the form of an arch. The 
doorway on the right hand side of the illustration has folding 
mahogany doors, partly open, affording a glimpse of the parlor 
beyond, which is finished in the Colonial style. The carved 
mahogany screen at the top has been wrought in an original 
design, by Mr. Halbert, and the warm olive, chenille portieres 
with their tufted fringes, complete an artistic and luxurious 
ensemble. The bay window on the left is treated in an exactly 
similar manner. There is the same mahogany grille screen at top 
from which depend olive silk portieres, well drawn back to 
admit the light, and the frame of both doors and windows have 
mahogany pilasters, carved with tapering spirals for a portion 
of their length. The panelled mahogany wainscoting in the 
apartment if seven feet high. There are book cases also in 
mahogany, running around the wall. There is a mahogany 
writing table in the window recess, with legs in spiral carving, 
the mahogany screen in front of same is panelled at top with 



SUGGESTION FOR A RECEPTION ROOM.— AN 
EGYPTIAN DIVAN. 



WE present our readers in this issue with a novel design of 
a divan, or seat of honor, in the Egyptian style, suit- 
able for a reception room. Oar everyday furnishings 
are too much under the control of the professional dealer, who 
himself is ruled by the prevailing style or fashion, and in the 
language of Scripture, "When the blind attempts to lead the 
blind," the result is disastrous. The divan, or settee, with its 
rich embroideries, is surmounted by a wealth of drapery, the 
designs thereon being Egyptian in character, and high over is 
the winged globe, so common in Egyptian art, which symbolized 
the sun and its radiant life. The design of the rug on the floor 
and cushions thereon, as well as the embroidery of the chair 
covering are all Egyptian in character, the lotus being the 
prominent symbol which is also repeated on the dado and wall 
borders. The effect of such an addition to the furnishings of a 
reception room is at once novel and artistic, and would lend a 
dignity to an ordinary apartment, such as is not usually obtained 
by a settee or sofa of the ordinary description. 
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abstract symbols that seem to pluck the very spirit of the object 
from its hiding place and astonish us with its beauty. 

Countercharge is a pattern in which the ornament and 
ground are similar in shape and alternate exactly with each 
other. Interchange is a sort of counterchange, and was a favorite 
method in mediaeval Gothic decorations, where running vertical 
or horizontal patterns on ribs, groins, and flat borders, were 
usually painted so that ornament and ground alternately inter- 
changed in color on either side of the central axis. 

Diaper. About three- fourths of conventional ornament 
consists of diapers. Nearly all woven fabric patterns, the majori- 
ty of wall paper designs, patterns produced by weaving or paint- 
ing, either from blocks or rollers, tile patterns-— in fact any pat- 
tern that repeats from the four cardinal points over a surface 
is in reality a diaper, however complex it may be in itself. 
Diapered work is very frequent in Arabian and Moorish orna- 
ments. Diaper is distinguished from spotting and powdering by 
the unit of its composition being adjacent, and also by its geome- 
trical construction. 

Equilibrium, see Balance. 

Enlargement of subject means to help out an idea in 



lines of a long recitative, combining its unequal tones in a con- 
cert of supreme unity. 

Even distribution, space and ornament contrasted propor- 
tionately ; balancing of masses in a design ; dissimilar forms 
alternating so as to make a contrasting pattern of complete 
harmony, A good diaper pattern will serve as an example of the 
term. 

Expression, representation of ornament by various and 
particular means, as in outline by the pencil, pen or point ; in 
painting, by the brush ; and in modeling, with tools and the fing- 
ers. In another sense expression is character or feeling in orna- 
ment. 

Fanciful, a term generally applied to grotesque creations, 
for example, the hybrid animals, and figures with vegetable 
terminations met with in Pompeiian and other decoration. 

Fitness, adaptability; beauty in ornament combined with 
utility. Fitness may be described as that quality which embraces 
all the necessary requirements, in material, texture and arrange 
ment of masses, in a well-ordered design, so that after the units 
ou the composition are set out and balanced with due regard to 
the plan, any further addition to or taking away from would 
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design by means of added symbols or attributes, as for instance, 
in a figure of Bacchus we would help out the figure by placing 
around it grapes and the vine, cymbals, thyrsi, &c, as its 
attributes. 

Eurythmy signifies cadence, rhythm and harmony in orna- 
ment. It is a quality obtained by the use of contrasted but 
harmonious forms expressed in a measured or proportionate 
quantity. What we most admire in ornament is the beautiful 
arrangement of the consecutive parts, the regularity of periodic 
movement, the proportion of the intervals, the accuracy of the 
time, the perfect harmony of the concerting parts, all of which 
result from eurythmy, which unites in a general concert, the 
various proportions and distances of the decorative scheme. In cer- 
tain examples of classic art we perceive the mouldings and their 
reliefs, the meanders which harmoniously roll and unroll them- 
selves, in spaces at carefully calculatedly distances. We see 
heads of growling lions, which are salient features in the midst 
of crepitant palm leaves, and so the frieze unrolls itself like the 



mar its beauty or perfect fitness. This quality is the naked 
truth of ornament. Adaptability is merely another term for 
fitness, and unsuitableness is its opposite. Ornament can scarce- 
ly be said to have a separate existence from the principle of 
symmetry. The most unshapen form or ragged blot if exactly 
reproduced on the opposite side of a straight line will make 
ornament, and at the same time illustrate symmetry. 

Flexibility, a quality derived in a measure from plants of 
a free growth; a combination of delicacy and firmness; the 
universal freedom, nerve and elasticity found in natural forms 
when copied in ornament gives flexibility, in opposition to rigid 
and angular lines which produce inflexibility. 

Fluted, channelled, or grooved in sunk hollows or concavi- 
ties, like a Greek doric colum. 

Geometric, or " geometrical arrangement, " ornament con- 
structed on a basis of geometry, as in tiles and diapers where all- 
over repetition is desired; the circle, square, lozenge, octagon, 
hexagon and triangle, are the chief geometrical forms of pat- 
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